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Tragic as it may be for us, Frenchmen living in a foreign country,
to know that our families, our children, our friends, may lack bare
necessaries, that they are enduring hunger or cold, we must in the
interests t>f our country wish that the blockade, far from being
slackened, should be still further tightened up. And we know,
too, that those people in France who are not in the pay of the
enemy rejoice in the scarcity, as they rejoice in the bombings of
the Royal Air Force: patriotism is not extinct in France.
Nevertheless Great Britain, which contrary to an unjustified
reputation is highly approachable on questions of sentiment,
readily closes her eyes to certain infringements of the blockade.
Thus she has never set herself against trade crossing between
Northern Africa and the mother-country.
In an interview in the Journal de la Marine Marchande (March 29,
1941) Admiral Darlan declared that 75 ships every week maintained
the traffic between France and Algeria or Tunisia, which corre-
sponds to the peace-time traffic. Deliveries from Morocco, and
even from Dakar, Indo-China, and the West Indian islands would
seem to have once more reached their normal level.
Nevertheless, besides the levies made by the Armistice Com-
missions, the reality of which it is difficult to deny in face of all the
evidence, a proportion of all goods arriving in the Mediterranean
ports has long been officially reserved for the occupied 2one
\A.ction Franqaise^ March 23, 1941). Since June i, 1941, the dis-
tribution of fruit and vegetables coming from Northern Africa
is arranged by the Bureau National de Repartition, which has
supervising committees at Marseilles, S&te, and Port-Vendres, and
which must send 60 per cent, of this produce into the occupied
zone (Communique broadcast by Radio-Paris, June 2, 1941).
Thus the'British Government gives proof of a generosity which
the men of Vichy are very careful not to acknowledge.
They do not acknowledge it. And yet curiously enough, when
he analyses the reasons for the economic crisis, Marshal Petain
carefully avoids mentioning the blockade among these reasons;
his broadcast address of August 13, 1940, was significant on this
point; more recently Le Temps adopted the same attitude of
silence (March 20, 1941).
In reality the men of Vichy know perfectly well that the difficulties
in ensuring France's supplies are essentially due to the division of
the country and to the German levies, and that the blockade plays
a very secondary part in the business.
Direct attacks on the blockade are found only in the mouths
of the men who are deliberately playing the German game, men
like Baudoin (broadcast of August 22, 1940), Darlan? and the
Paris traitors.